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The Captive Churches 


NE of the sources of power for the Christian 
faith in the past decades was the influence upon 
the Christian church of heroes and martyrs who, at 
the price of liberty and life, defied the tyrants with a 
resolute: “We must obey God rather than men.” The 
number of Christian leaders who capitulated to Naz- 
ism or made cowardly compromises with it was small 
compared with those who nobly resisted, and in 
many cases nobly perished. 

It is now apparent that we will not have the same 
inspiring record of heroic resistance by the churches 
to the second wave of tyranny, the communist one, 
which has spread over the earth. The capitulation 
of the churches to communist governments is be- 
coming more and more disquieting. In Hungary 
both the Reformed and the Lutheran Churches have 
capitulated and reached agreements with the com- 
munist regime, providing for the state support of 
all pastors’ salaries. In the case of the Lutherans 
this required repudiation of Bishop Ordass and his 
removal from office. Most recently a Reformed 
Bishop in Hungary has advised the faithful that it 
is not enough to accept the communist government 
as “ordained of God.” It must be accepted not 
merely as government but as just government on 
the ground that it is a revolutionary government 
and revolutions are always right since the status quo 
is always evil. In China many Christian leaders are 
patiently resisting the encroachments of the regime, 
but more are being pressed to sign statements in 
which they hail the “liberation” which will, step by 
step, enslave them. In Czechoslovakia there is, of 
course, much covert resistance, but most of the 
church leaders have capitulated. The most out- 
standing Protestant theologian of Czechoslovakia, 
who was a pillar of resistance to Nazism, is actively 
cooperating with the regime, or did until very 
recently. 

The plight of the Roman Church is particularly 
significant ; for it was tempted to come to terms with 
Fascism but it was unalterably opposed to Com- 
munism. Yet communist regimes in Poland and 
Hungary have succeeded in forcing agreements upon 
the local hierarchy in defiance of the wishes of the 
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Holy See; and in Czechoslovakia agreements are 
forced upon local church leaders while the Arch- 
bishop is held a virtual prisoner in his residence. 
The Hungarian agreement with the hierarchy has 
been hailed by all Hungarian Protestant leaders in 
statements which bear the mark of having been ex- 
tracted by pressure. As the eminent Chinese phi- 
losopher Hu Shih declared: “The Communists do 
not even allow you the liberty of silence.” 

The question arises why Communism, which in- 
tends to destroy Christianity, has been more suc- 
cessful in suppressing the church than Fascism, 
which only intended to corrupt it. One answer to 
that question is that Communists have changed their 
tactics and seek to corrupt what they cannot destroy. 
Thus communist regimes are anxious to pay the sal- 
aries of all clergy if only they will accept slavery. 

The second reason for this capitulation is that, 
with the exception of Germany, Nazism came to va- 
rious lands as a foreign power. There was thus an 
inevitable mixture of patriotic resentment and Chris- 
tian witness in the opposition of the churches. Com- 
munism on the other hand may be (and is in fact) 
dominated by a Russian oligarchy. But this is not 
obvicus in a local situation where the communist 
government cloaks itself in the mantel of national 
pride and virtue and accuses all dissidents of being 
minions of foreign imperialistic powers. In China 
this is the chief source of embarrassment for Chris- 
tian leaders. They are not allowed to bear a pure 
Christian witness without being accused of using 
religion as a cloak for allegiance to American im- 
perialism. This embarrassment is so great, in fact, 
that none of us who are not subject to the conditions 
which Christians face in these countries have a right 
to be unduly critical. We can, nevertheless, express 
concern that the church is everywhere in great dan- 
ger of being seriously compromised. 

One additional reason prompts capitulation to 
communist regimes. It is the uneasy conscience ot 
Christians about the involvement of the church in 
past social injustices, which they seek to overcome 
by embracing a tyranny which still comes in the 
guise of a scheme of salvation from all social ills. 





There are not many Christians who are prompted 
by purely Marxist ideology, though there are men 
like Y. T. Wu in China, who have been pretty pure 
Marxists long before the Communists came to power. 
3ut there are many Christians, particularly in Asia, 
who know little of one of the most tragic facts of 
contemporary history, which is that an alternative to 
some form of historic injustice may (and in the 
communist case does) turn out to be more grievous 
than the system which it challenges. Failure to rec- 
ognize this fact has undoubtedly greatly influenced 
the thought of men like Dr. Hromadka in Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Christians in all lands are tempted to an uncritical 


acceptance of whatever social system and political 
authority prevails in their land. We must not, 
therefore, be uncharitable in our judgment of 
Christians in communist lands, particularly not when 
we are being exhorted in America by blind guides 
to “stand up for capitalism” and to identify our 
Christian faith not only with democracy in general 
but even with our particular American version of 
it. Nevertheless we must honestly record the dis- 
quieting fact that the church, both Catholic and 
Protestant, is in danger of capitulation to commu- 
nist tyranny which stands in sharp contrast to the 
heroic resistance of the church to Nazism. 
—R. N. 


The Faith of a Christian Pacifist 


KIRBY PAGE 


E Christian pacifists must confess that we 

have often underestimated the power of en- 
trenched evil. Sometimes we have presented paci- 
fism as a sure way to achieve justice and security. 
Frequently we have substituted generalities for spe- 
cific programs of action. Much too often we have 
been self-righteous and arrogant, not sufficiently ap- 
preciative and considerate of those from whom we 
have differed. We must confess our full share of 
responsibility for the divided ranks and tragic in- 
effectiveness of Christian forces in this ominous 
hour of world crisis. Nevertheless, in spite of all 
this (and much more), I am more than ever con- 
vinced of the validity of Christian pacifism. 

I hold the conviction that the method of war is 
contrary to the will of the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. My mind goes along with the 
pronouncement of the Oxford Conference in 1937 
that “war is a particular demonstration of the power 
of sin in this world and a defiance of the righteous- 
ness of God as revealed in Jesus Christ and him 
crucified.” 

My conviction that the method of war is in defi- 
ance of God’s will has been strengthened by recent 
changes in the nature of warfare. I agree with the 
Theologian’s Report when it included “the massacre 
of civilian populations” as a practice which “cannot 
be regarded by the church as justifiable.” I further 
agree with its denial that “modern war may prop- 
erly, even in cases of extreme peril to nation, church, 
or culture, become total war.” 

The evidence convinces me that the massacre of 
civilian populations has become part of modern war. 
General Arnold reported that obliteration bombing 
destroyed an average of 42 per cent of 68 cities in 


Japan with a total population of 21 million people. 
He further reported that “on the morning of 22 
February 1945, more than ten thousand Allied 
planes were airborne from their bases in England, 
France, Holland, Belgium, and Italy. The 200 in- 
dividual targets covered an area of nearly a quarter 
of a million square miles.” The official figure is 
that 50 million fire bombs were used by the Allies 
against the Axis powers. 

I am convinced also that a third world war would 
include the massacre of civilians through widespread 
obliteration bombing, and probably through the use 
of atomic bombs, atomic dust, and possibly bacterial 
and hydrogen weapons. I agree with the Theolo- 
gian’s Report that “the march toward total war, 
which this commission and other theologians have 
judged irreconcilable with Christian principles, has 
been advanced a giant step further,” and that “the 
logical end would be total war in grim truth.” I 
share the feeling of Admiral Leahy, when he writes 
in The Atlantic Monthly concerning the atomic 
bomb: “Future commentators may trace the new 
Dark Age back to America’s adoption of the ethics 
of total war and the official endorsement of ways to 
increase the slaughter of civilians—almost to the 
point of annihilation.” 

Believing that total war is contrary to the will of 
God, I have no faith in it as an instrument of right- 
eousness. I cannot believe that God wants us to fol- 
low a course of action which we acknowledge to be 
contrary to his will. 

In an imperfect and sinful society, situations arise 
frequently where there is no way to stop exploita- 
tion and injustice immediately and completely. Our 
Lord did not succeed in delivering his countrymen 
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from bondage and exploitation, but he was never- 
theless loyal to the will of God. It is better to do 
God’s will and fail to deliver the exploited than at- 
tempt to serve God’s children by acts of rebellion 
against his will. 

As citizens we must advocate a policy which seems 
to us to be right and work for its adoption. For 
three decades I have worked for the League of Na- 
tions and the United Nations and world government, 
for economic cooperation in a world-wide effort to 
help peoples everywhere to achieve a good life, for 
the creation of the international mind and the inter- 
national heart, and for universal disarmament. 


In the present crisis, precipitated by communist 
flagrant aggression in the invasion of South Korea, 
my conviction that the method of war is contrary to 
the will of God remains unchanged. This is war 
and already it reveals signs of becoming obliteration 
war. The action taken by the United Nations has 
not changed the weapons of modern warfare. The 
massacre of civilians appears to me to be still defi- 
ance of God’s will even if ordered by the United 
Nations. Military victory over the Communists in 
Korea is not likely to bring peace. On the contrary, 
Soviet Russia will probably increase its revolution- 
ary activities in many parts of the earth, and speed 
up preparedness for atomic, bacterial and hydrogen 
warfare. The Koreans themselves are more likely 
to be destroyed by military action than they are to be 
safeguarded. And we must face the appalling pos- 
sibility that the third world war has already begun 
in Korea, and that it may not end until another 
civilization has been added to the fourteen which 
Professor Toynbee reminds us have already been 
destroyed by war. Let us, therefore, urge the 
United Nations to call an immediate conference for 
the purpose of attempting to negotiate a treaty of 
world-wide economic cooperation and of universal 
disarmament. If civilization survives, such a con- 
ference must some day be held. If it were convened 
now, it might help to preserve civilization from 
destruction. 


Our hope of deliverance is not to be found in 
man’s wisdom, not in his military or political action, 
and not in his pacifism. Nothing less than a miracle 
of God can save us, a mighty work of the Eternal 
wrought in the minds and lives of peoples and lead- 
ers of governments. Our part is to provide God 
with opportunity to enlighten us and empower us. 
This we can do by dominant desire to know his holy 
will and to do it. Fidelity is required of every soul. 
Therefore, in contrition and with determination, let 
every individual, to the utmost of his ability, do the 
will of God with the power which comes from God. 
Let him take up his cross and follow wherever it 
leads, leaving the results in God’s hands, and pro- 
ceeding with faith in the ultimate triumph of his 
kingdom. 
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Classical Christianity 


Confronts War 
LYNN HAROLD HOUGH 


HRISTOPHER FRY’s powerful play Thor, 
With Angels, which was first performed at the 
Canterbury Festival in 1948, centers in an episode 
in which Cymen, a Jutish warrior suddenly in the 
midst of a battle, saves the life of a Britain whom 
the men fighting with him would have killed. Like 
a flash he sees that blood lust is not enough. He 
sees that the courage of the desperate onslaught is 
not enough. Some sense that in a proper world men 
should love their fellow men and not kill them pos- 
sesses him with a kind of moral fury. Cymen is a 
worshipper of Woden and not yet a Christian, though 
Augustine and his party are now approaching Can- 
terbury. But it is a deep movement of religion in 
his life which makes him turn from the lust of blood 
and for blood as an essential feature of human life. 
The play begins to reveal the role of religion as the 
critic of war. 

Classical Christianity has always viewed war 
with an uneasy conscience. It came into the world 
to save life and not to destroy it. And in the midst 
of wars, so many of which set hot and selfish am- 
bitions burning with no sound moral basis for ac- 
tion, righteousness itself seems to be trampled un- 
der foot. Especially during the early period when 
Christianity was a minority group with no responsi- 
bility for maintaining order in the world, and when 
the Empire itself was in a state of decadence and 
disintegration, it was easy to think of all force as 
unholy force and of war as essentially evil. Clearly 
in a truly Christian world, at least in a world where 
all men were Christians, there would be no war. 
But as the Empire set itself against the Christian 
religion and set out to destroy it, Christians found 
it necessary to believe that by a mighty act or a series 
of mighty acts of sheer force God would destroy the 
evil Empire. And so it became necessary for Chris- 
tians to inspect the very nature of the religion which 
was the be-all and end-all of their existence more 
closely. Then it became evident that there are two 
essential features belonging to classical Christianity. 
One is Invitation. The other is Judgment. Chris- 
tianity comes first of all as a great and friendly in- 
vitation. It invites men to choose good instead of 
evil. It invites them to choose to follow Christ and 
to make his way of life their own. It invites them 
to allow all that he has done for them to become a 
power in them. And when men choose evil and 
turn from good it does not give them up. It pur- 
sues them with kindness. It goes the second mile. 
It gives the cloak also when the coat is asked. It 
sets about returning good for evil. And in Christ 





it has gone the whole length of the Cross to break 
men’s hard hearts and to win them for the life of 
love. 


But classical Christianity is also a religion of 
judgment. Men could say “No” to the invitation. 
Men did say “No” to the invitation. They could 
turn in scorn from the cross and all for which the 
cross stood. They could become an organized pur- 
pose to defeat God’s purposes of moral love in the 
world. And precisely this they did. In this dilemma 
Christianity announced the moral judgment of God. 
Christians declared that the sheer moral might of 
God would crush defiant and recalcitrant evil. They 
saw that as force without goodness is inevitably 
wicked, so goodness without the strength of sheer 
hard force is impotent in the presence of minds 
which have set themselves completely and perma- 
nently against goodness and against God. So when 
the invitation was rejected they announced the 
judgment. 

But it became very plain to them that men are 
used as the instruments of the judgment of God. 
In a way it was a cruel insight. It is so easy to 
mistake purely human purposes for divine commis- 
sions. But in spite of all the difficulty it was clear 
that evil could not be allowed to run rampant doing 
its dark work in the world. And as Christians in- 
creased in number so that they held first the balance 
of power and then power itself, they could not escape 
responsibility for maintaining order and establishing 
justice. And this involved the use of force. 


So men came to see that force used for the main- 
taining of order and the safeguarding of freedom is 
not an evil thing. It is a good thing. If God were 
not strong as well as good the universe would fall 
into chaos. And if men of good will were without 
military strength, they would be overwhelmed com- 
pletely by the evil forces of the world. 


But the very fact that military force could be so 
tragically misused put Christian men in a position 
which demanded utter honesty of mind and com- 
plete clearness of thought. On the other hand the 
men who thought of Christianity only in terms of 
invitation, and never of judgment, were so com- 
pletely saved from the necessity of thought that 
there was danger that their brains would become 
flabby. They had a very simple formula: All war is 
evil. So they never faced the problems which con- 
fronted those who had to make themselves sure as 
to the rightness or the wrongness of particular mili- 
tary action. They never faced the torturing strug- 
gle of those who had to find their way through all 
the bitter confusions of life as they met the prob- 
lems involved in particular situations. They had 
found an impersonal solution of profoundly per- 
sonal problems. And when other men took up the 
burden and maintained order and secured justice at 
the point of the sword, they accepted the fruits of 


the labor and the suffering of these men who fought 
while they themselves remained spectators. Other 
men died that they might be free. 

The pacifists were never apostates. An apostate 
is a man who makes a direct alliance with evil. But 
they were heretics. A heretic is a man who empha- 
sizes one truth while he ignores other truths which 
are equally important. And because his own truth 
never finds its place in the complete corpus of truth 
it becomes corrupting and betraying. The men who 
always thought of the gentle outreach of tender love, 
and ignored the stern virility of conquering justice, 
were the victims of one of the most amiable of the 
heresies which have afflicted the Christian church. 


But they did not always remain amiable. Some 
of them had a way of assuming and often of assert- 
ing that their position alone was really Christian. 
Other men made compromises with the insidious 
and treacherous world. They in noble spiritual lofti- 
ness maintained the true Christian position. When 
they were drawing interest from the sacrifices of 
others which they had not shared, their position be- 
came a little difficult for those accustomed to clear 
and close analysis. The sense of spiritual splendor 
began to wear thin. 


It was always easy for the man who lived in the 
terms of one spiritual absolute to say that humanity 
had come to the end of its resources, and that only 
a divine miracle could save the situation. The words 
sounded very religious. But really this position in- 
volved a shirking of true human _ responsibility. 
There is nothing very noble about depending upon 
God to do for us what we could do for ourselves. 
In fact if pacifists believe in God’s mighty acts in 
history they can only do so by maintaining a double 
moral standard. They must have one set of princi- 
ples to apply to their own acts. They must have 
another set of principles to apply to the God whom 
they worship. The miracle which would solve the 
problem would be an act of divine judgment swift 
and crushing. So in effect men are asked to wait 
for God to do what they feel too noble to do for 
themselves. And this attitude is of course on the 
way to moral anarchy. 


The man who makes peace an absolute sometimes 
becomes the victim of a curious hysteria. Whenever 
the healthful processes of living requite the use of 
two or more principles, the man who tries to solve 
every problem by making one principle an absolute 
finds himself sooner or later involved in a psycho- 
logical tension which easily becomes a form of hys- 
teria. At one extreme you see this in the power- 
states which recognize only force. At the other 
extreme is the pacifist who would make friendship 
an absolute principle in a world where there are so 
many unfriendly men, and where there are states 
the very essence of whose life is a perpetual contra- 
diction of good will. The hysteria produced when 
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men try to live by a principle which cannot relate 
itself to the hard facts of life is a particularly dis- 
rupting and unhappy phenomenon. One ought to 
say parenthetically that the members of the Society 
of Friends are rarely if ever subject to this form of 
hysteria. They represent a long history of relating 
themselves to the hard facts of life, and they have 
been skillful in finding ways of assuming genuine 
moral responsibility which involves much sacrifice 
and great courage, in spite of their non-resistant 
principles. Then their principle of the inner light 
has made it possible for a member of the Society of 
Friends to wear military uniform and to take part 
in military action without losing his relation to the 
meeting to which he belonged. In dealing with the 
more extreme and less disciplined forms of pacifism 
one finds oneself longing for the fine and steady ur- 
banity of the Quaker. It remains true however that 
even very sincere and very brilliant men have found 
the pressure too great when they tried to make the 
one principle of non-resistance a master key to fit 
all the locks. 


It is to be sure a heartbreaking business to at- 
tempt to apply the principles of classical Christianity 
in this torn and tragic world. It requires a combi- 
nation of intelligence and sincerity which is fairly 
staggering. In fact it would be quite impossible in 
a world of merely conscious robots. But it is a de- 
mand upon which genuine moral personality thrives. 
It is not by evading problems but by solving them 
that the soul wakes and grows. And it must be said 
that the heartbreaking experience of applying 
Christian principles in the matter of war is paral- 
leled in every aspect of thought and life. To re- 
spond to the summons of perfection in an imperfect 
world is the most difficult thing about the business 
of living. It is in resolving these difficult problems 
that great Christian character is formed. The men 
with neat formulas which enable them to escape 
these desperate struggles miss the supreme opportu- 
nity and the supreme dignity of the Christian life. 


The men guided by the principles of classical 
Christianity know that on occasion they must use 
military force to preserve the order, the decency, the 
true liberty without which men could have no good 
life in the world. They know too that after every 
military action they must once again assert the pur- 
pose of good will and the purpose of peace. And 
even in the midst of military action this deep pur- 
pose changes the spirit and disciplines the quality of 
war. There is no moratorium of Christian princi- 
ples while the fighting is going on. And so there 
is genuine continuity between the action of the sol- 
dier who recognizes the dominance of Christian 
principles and his later action in the days of peace. 
The most cruel thing about the extreme pacifist is 
his denial that the soldier can have the peace of God 
in his heart while he is defending everything which 
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is necessary for the maintaining of justice in the 
world. 

One understands the cry “O thou sword of Jeho- 
vah, how !ong will it be ere thou be quiet? Put thy- 
self into thy scabbord; rest and be still.” One must 
also understand the prophetic response: “How canst 
thou be quiet, seeing Jehovah hath given thee a 
charge.” And one must understand the far reaching 
implications of those other words: “Not peace but 
a sword.” So we will see that it is necessary that 
order and freedom and good will and justice shall 
be kept in the world even if we must fight to main- 
tain them. 

There is one other practical observation. The pos- 
session of military strength again and again makes it 
unnecessary that this strength should be used. If 
the Democratic nations possess enough military pow- 
er it will be not a means of waging war but a definite 
security for the maintaining of peace. 


A Fascinating and 
Enriching Autobiography > 


HENRY SLOANE COFFIN 


N July 27th, 1946, earth was poorer and heaven 

wealthier for the passing of David S. Cairns, an 
outstanding figure and independent thinker in the 
religious circles of the British Islands and a leader 
in the Church universal. Happily he left behind 
him an autobiography, covering the first half of his 
long life, which his son and daughter have published, 
together with a brief memoir from the skillful hand 
of Professor Donald Baillie of St. Andrew’s Uni- 
versity. 

Cairns was reared in a very evangelical segment 
of Scots church life in which members of his family 
had played and were playing important roles. He 
gives us loving and penetrating sketches of his for- 
bears and kinsmen and of the figures who influenced 
his childhood and youth. Few writers have so suc- 
ceeded in recapturing their own past and setting it 
forth so winsomely. 

He was a thoughtful youth, and a voracious 
reader. Under the impact of Darwinian science and 
Biblical criticism in the 1870s his early faith was se- 
riously impaired, and along with it his health failed, 
and a long struggle to regain both began. With 
singular frankness and amazing objectivity he de- 
tails the mental conflict—an account which would 
have delighted Professor William James. In a li- 
brary he stumbled on a book by a little-known Bap- 
tist preacher, 

“which all at once opened my eyes to one simple ele- 

mentary fact which, in spite of all the good teaching 


* David Cairns, An Autobiography, Student Christian 


Movement, London, 1950. 12s. 6d. 





I had had, had really never come home to me. This 
was, that just as I was, and whether I loved Him or 
believed in Him or not, God loved me. It seems ex- 
traordinary that I should have needed enlightenment 
on that final truth of evangelical religion. But I 
suppose that until I really became ‘awakened’ or ‘con- 
verted’ and felt that dissatisfaction and unrest of 
which I have spoken, I was not ready to take it in” 
(pp. 86, 87). 


For health’s sake he was sent on a Mediterranean 
voyage to Egypt where he lived with American mis- 
sionaries and developed that passionate interest in 
missions which was to last throughout his days. On 
his return he entered Edinburgh University and 
came under the spell of Henry Drummond, then 
speaking to students every Sunday evening in the 
Odd Fellows’ Hall. Cairns’ description of Drum- 
mond’s effect upon him and his fellow-students viv- 
idly recalls a striking narrative in evangelism. 
With improving physical vigor he went on to the 
Divinity Hall where his uncle, Dr. John Cairns, was 
the principal and a commanding figure in the Scot- 
tish pulpit of that day. He began his ministry in a 
variety of small charges, which he portrays with 
keen discrimination, and finally settled at the Border 
town of Ayton where he remained for twelve most 
fruitful years, despite many calls to larger fields. 


There he married, and there after eight years of 
devoted companionship his wife died, leaving him 
with two small children. This loss left an indelible 
impression and an impression which lifted him into 
“heavenly places” where in God he maintained the 
union of his married life. His children have ap- 
pended to the autobiography extracts from a number 
of letters, and those written to men and women 
similarly bereft are perfect letters of triumphant 
faith and comfort. 


Cairns’ inquisitive mind kept him constantly read- 
ing; and he read big books, and wrought out his 
own theology. This fitted him not only for the chair 
of systematic theology in Aberdeen but also for vari- 
ous lectures in his own and other lands, and especial- 
ly for his work in the Student Christian Movement 
and in missionary conferences. Happily letters to 
Professor Grierson of Edinburgh University, penned 
in 1942, are included, for they open up Cairns’ ma- 
ture thinking on Christianity as he strove to bring 
it home to a man of the highest intelligence. 


From start to finish the book holds a reader’s 
rapt attention. Cairns had the ability to portray 
his career, both outward and inward, in a series of 
pictures. One sees and feels the men and women 
he describes and the states of his own troubled or 
triumphing mind. Whether one can agree or not 
with his Faith That Rebels—the title of a book 
which sums up his basic conviction, one is aware ot 
facing a man who thinks for himself, and puts his 
conclusions in fresh and unconventional speech. It 


is hard not to quote. For example he describes 
God’s free forgiving love: 

“The longer I live, the more value I put on God’s 
sheer Grace, which I take simply to be what by our 
human standards we would call his extravagant good- 
ness, the forthcomingness, initiative and persistence 
of His Love. It is our sole Hope.” 

“I get at the Cross mainly as revelation; man’s sin 
and God’s grace so bound together that each reveals 
the other. The one thing that will not do is to in- 
troduce moral duality into the Godhead. Son and 
Father must always think absolutely alike, otherwise 
the Son ceases to reveal the Father, and Christianity 
goes to pieces at the centre. All that is true in the 
expiatory theories must be got into Revelation and be 
consistent with it.” 


Cairns worked with the Y.M.C.A. in World War 
I and later prepared a report on the religion of Brit- 
ish soldiers. He had taken a leading part in the 
preparation of the Edinburgh Missionary Confer- 
ence in 1910, and was convener of the committee 
which wrote on The Missionary Message in Relation 
to Non-Christian, Religions. This naturally led on 
in later years to his rich contributions to the mis- 
sionary enterprise. 


He was always a cosmic thinker, relating all he 
said in a unified view of the world. Professor 
Baillie quotes from Cairns’ Riddle of the World the 
story of a young student of Cairns’ acquaintance 
who heroically sacrificed his life in saving a boy 
from drowning: 

“T want you to realize that scene. You have the 
whole nature cosmos around you there in symbol, 
sky and sea and hill and shore, and in the middle of it 
you have got this deliberate laying of life down. As 
you look at it you see that this is no unconnected pic- 
ture. Somehow it is all one whole. ... I believe that 
somehow Nature was there in order that the man 
might do this thing; that in actions of this kind, and 
the personalities that lay behind them, lies the clue 
to the riddle of the world, and the manifestation of 
the source from which that world came, and the end 
towards which it is working.” 


New Additions 


At the annual meeting of the Board of Sponsors of 
CHRISTIANITY AND Crisis Professor M. Searle Bates, 
formerly Vice-President of Nanking University, China, 
and now Professor of Missions at Union Theological 
Seminary, New York City, was elected to the Board 
of Editors. 

The following were added to the Board of Sponsors: 
Thatcher M. Brown, Truman B. Douglass, and Wil- 
liam L. Savage. 


Authors in This Issue 


Kirby Page has been for years one of the leaders of 
the pacifist movement, and is the author of many books. 

Lynn Harold Hough is Dean Emeritus of Drew The- 
ological Seminary, Madison, New Jersey. 
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Protestant Theologians for Academic Freedom 


Being mindful of the tradition of our church in de- 
fense of the liberties of the human mind and spirit, 

And counting it a shame to stand by in silence while 
a great university, which is neighbor to us, is stripped 
of its liberties, 

We, the undersigned, professors at the several Prot- 


tant theological faculties in the State of California, 


Do hereby affirm our sympathy with the members of 
the faculty of the University of California who have 
been unjustly expelled for failure to sign the loyalty 
oath, and do repudiate the action of the Regents in so 
expelling them. 

We can understand a desire to exclude from the fac- 
ulty any person who is hostile to the academic ideals 
of a democracy. 

But we cannot understand the expulsion, in the name 
of patriotism, of faculty members who are officially 
cleared of subversive intent, and whose record as loyal 
Americans is beyond reproach. 


The World Church 


Church Leaders Attend 
Soviet “‘Peace”’ Conference 


High dignitaries of virtually all religious groups in 
the Soviet Union assembled in Moscow as delegates to 
the National Conference of Peace Partisans. 


The clergymen occupied the first two rows in the 
marble-walled and chandeliered Hall of Columns where 
the sessions were held. Dressed in their ecclesiastical 
robes and wearing jewel-studded crosses or other re- 
ligious symbols the churchmen presented a picturesque 
scene. 

Metropolitan Nikolai of Krutitsky headed the delega- 
tion from the Russian Orthodox Church. He sat on 
the presidium platform behind Sergei Vavilov, presi- 
dent of the Academy of Sciences. 

Other prominent church leaders present included the 
Armenian Patriarch Catholicos, Vagan Kostamyan; 
the Lutheran Archbishop of Latvia, Gustav Turs; the 
Estonian Lutheran Archbishop, Jan Kiivit; the head of 
the Soviet Union’s Baptist Council, Jakov Zhitkov; 
Canon Joseph Stankevichus, chancellor of the Roman 
Catholic archdiocese of Kaunas, Lithuania; Bishop 
Heronti, head of the Old Believers sect; the chief 
Lama Darmas Lobsen-Nime, leader of Soviet Union 
Buddhists, and three ranking Moslem Mullahs from 
the Trans-Caucasus. 

Canon Joseph Stankevichus addressed the Confer- 
ence. He urged Catholics of the world to “unite be- 
hind the peace movement headed by the Soviet Union 
and avert a world war.” 

“The Christian God is not the God of war but the 
God of peace, not the God of discord, but of harmony,” 
he said. “What people want is tractors, not guns.” 

He denounced Western nations for “tolerating ra- 
cialism, tyranny and oppression” and concluded by say- 
ing “may God help us in this sacred struggle for peace.” 

In New York, a spokesman for the National Lutheran 
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We appreciate the desire of the Regents to devise a 
mechanism which shall keep off the faculty all persons 
who are traitors to the ideals of liberty and of truth 
which are essential to the academic profession in any 
free land. 

But we regard as contradictory, ridiculous, and in- 
tolerable the punishment for “recalcitrance” of faculty 
members who refuse to comply with a device which 
does not clearly exclude such traitors, but which does 
obviously exclude many loyal persons. 


Therefore, we commend Governor Warren and Presi- 
dent Sproul for their courageous stand on this issue, 
and we commend all those Regents who stood with 
them; 

And we invite the Regents of the University of Cali- 
fornia to correct immediately a grave injustice against 
loyal citizens in the faculty, against the University it- 
self, and against freedom and democracy everywhere. 

(The above manifesto was signed by 29 of the out- 
standing theologians on the Pacific Coast.) 


: News and Notes 


Council indicated that Western Lutheran groups do not 
recognize the archbishops of Latvia and Estonia men- 
tioned in the Moscow dispatch. 

The spokesman said that the archbishop of Estonia, 
Johan Kopp, fled to Sweden when the Russians occupied 
the country, and that the archbishop of Latvia, Teodor 
Grunbergs, is now in a displaced persons camp in Ger- 
many.—Religious News Service 


Chinese Christians Sign 
“‘Anti-Imperialism” Manifesto 


More than 1,527 Chinese Christians from various de- 
nominations have signed a manifesto warning against 
“imperialism” in Chinese church life, says a message 
from Shanghai. 

The signers include Dean T. C. Chao, of Yenching 
University; Dr. Chester Miao, of the National Chris- 
tian Council of China; Bishop Chiang Tsang-chuan, of 
The Methodist Church; Dr. Francis Wei (Episco- 
palian), president of Central China University; Dr. 
Usang Ly, of the Society of Friends; Dr. Y. C. Tu 
and Mr. Y. T. Wu, of the National Y.M.C.A. of China; 
Miss Cora Deng and Mrs. Sun Wong Kwo-hsiu, of the 
National Y.W.C.A. of China. 

The signature campaign is still in progress. 

The manifesto calls upon all Chinese Christians to 
help put into practice the following principles and 
policies : 

“General Principles: The Chinese Christian churches 
and institutions must wholeheartedly support the Com- 
mon Program of the Chinese People’s Political Consul- 
tative Conference. Under the leadership of the govern- 
ment they must unalterably oppose imperialism, feudal- 
ism and bureaucratic capitalism and strive to help build 
up an independent, democratic, peaceful, united, pros- 
perous and strong China. 

“Basic policies: First, Christian churches and insti- 
tutions in China must endeavor, through utmost efforts 
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and effective means, to enable all Christian members to 
recognize clearly the crimes committed by the imperial- 
ists in China and to know facts concerning the way in 
which imperialists have made use of the Church in 
China. 

“They must rid the churches of all imperialistic in- 
fluences. They must be kept alert against imperialism, 
especially U. S. imperialists’ intrigues to rear reaction- 
ary power in China through the medium of religion. At 
the same time they must encourage Christians to take 
part in the movement for peace and educate them to 
understand and support the government’s land reform 
policy. 

“Secondly, Christian churches and institutions in 
China must effectively increase the self-respect and self- 
confidence of their believers by developing their demo- 
cratic and patriotic spirit. The self-governing, self- 
supporting and self-propagating movement launched by 
churches in China in the past, which has achieved cer- 
tain results, must be brought to fulfillment in the near 
future. At the same time we, as Christians, must pro- 
mote self-criticism, and proper self-inspection and econ- 
omies in our work, so that a genuine reformation of 
Christianity may be attained. 

“Concrete programs: First, those churches and in- 
stitutions which are dependent upon foreign assistance 
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in personnel and finance must draw up concrete plans 
which will enable them to become self-supporting in the 
near future. 


“Secondly, from now on, the religious work of Chi- 
nese Christian churches and institutions should aim to 
develop knowledge and understanding of the true na- 
ture of Christianity, unify the various sects, educate 
and cultivate leaders, and improve the church system 
in general. 

“In their general work they must promote education 
against imperialism, feudalism and bureaucratic capi- 
talism; help in production through labor; study and 
understand the present world situation; and carry on 
cultural activities, literacy campaigns, health work, 
and child welfare in the service of the people.” 

—Religious News Service 


German Chancellor Assails Niemoeller 


Pastor Martin Niemoeller, although he “does not 
speak for the Evangelical Church in Germany,” has 
“done the severest damage to the German people in 
Germany and abroad.” 

This charge was levelled against the president of the 
Evangelical Church in Hessen and Nassau by Dr. Kon- 
rad Adenauer, chancellor of the Western German Re- 
public, during an address before a Christian Democratic 
Union rally at Goslar. 

Dr. Adenauer was referring to a recent open letter 
in which Pastor Niemoeller accused the chancellor of 
being involved in plans for remilitarization in the west- 
ern zone—Religious News Service 

“The Evangelical Church in Germany has made it 
clear,” wrote Dr. Niemoeller, “that it cannot speak in 
favor of remilitarization, whether in the East or in the 
West... . Furthermore, Evangelical Christians will op- 
pose remilitarization of any kind and base their stand 
on the right accorded to them in the Federal Constitu- 
tion.” 

“The danger of war,” he wrote to the governmental 
head of the West Zones, “is not determined by the fac- 
tors which are served up in the press in order to in- 
crease fear in the East and in the West and thereby to 
make the German public more willing to be plunged 
into a new armament adventure.—Ecumenical Press 
Service 


The churchman repeated his charges at a meeting in 
Frankfurt sponsored by an Evangelical men’s group. 

“Pastor Niemoeller’s action,’ Dr. Adenauer declared, 
“was enthusiastically applauded by the Communist 
Party, and I am convinced his utterances will receive 
attention in France.” 

Another speaker, Dr. Ferdinand Friedensburg, mayor 
of Berlin, asserted that “as a Confessional Church mem- 
ber, I must state that Pastor Niemoeller’s attitude rep- 
resents only a small group. The majority of Evangeli- 
cals realize the necessity of warding off Communism.” 

Speaking at Bielefeld, another prominent Protestant 
leader—Bishop Hans Lilje of Hannover—added a note 
of caution by declaring that Pastor Niemoeller’s letter 
to Dr. Adenauer must not be considered as the official 
opinion of the Evangelical Church, but as a private ut- 
terance.—Religious News Service 
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